The Duchess of Malfi _ John Webster 


> Date premiered: 1613 or 1614 

> Place premiered: Blackfriars Theatre, London 

> Subject: corruption, cruelty, social class 

> Genre: Revenge tragedy 

> Setting: Malfi, Rome, Milan; 1504-10 

> The Duchess of Malfi (originally published as The Tragedy of the Dutchesse of Malfy) is a Jacobean revenge 


tragedy written by English dramatist John Webster in 1612-1613. 

> It was first performed privately at the Blackfriars Theatre, then later to a larger audience at The Globe, in 
1613-1614. 

> Published in 1623. 

> The play is loosely based on events that occurred between 1508 and 1513 surrounding Giovanna d'Aragona, 
Duchess of Amalfi (d. 1511), whose father, Enrico d'Aragona, Marquis of Gerace, was an illegitimate son of 
Ferdinand I of Naples. As in the play, she secretly married Antonio Beccadelli di Bologna after the death of 
her first husband Alfonso I Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi. 

> The play begins as a love story, when the Duchess marries beneath her class, and ends as a nightmarish 
tragedy as her two brothers undertake their revenge, destroying themselves in the process. 

> Jacobean drama continued the trend of stage violence and horror set by Elizabethan tragedy, under the 
influence of Seneca*. 

> The complexity of some of the play's characters, particularly Bosola and the Duchess, and Webster's poetic 
language, have led many critics to consider The Duchess of Malfi among the greatest tragedies of English 
renaissance drama. 

> “Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin; 
And breastless creatures under ground 
Leaned backward with a lipless grin.” _ T.S. Eliot (Whispers of Immortality) 


*TLucius Annaeus Seneca the Younger (/‘sentka/; c. 4 BC — AD 65), usually known as Seneca, was a Roman Stoic philosopher, statesman, 
dramatist, and, in one work, satirist, from the post-Augustan age of Latin literature. Seneca's plays were widely read in medieval and 
Renaissance European universities and strongly influenced tragic drama in that time, such as Elizabethan England (William Shakespeare and 
other playwrights), France (Corneille and Racine), and the Netherlands (Joost van den Vondel). He is regarded as the source and inspiration for 
what is known as "Revenge Tragedy", starting with Thomas Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy and continuing well into the Jacobean era. Thyestes is 
considered Seneca's masterpiece, and has been described by scholar Dana Gioia as "one of the most influential plays ever written". Thomas 
Fuller praised Joseph Hall as "our English Seneca". 


Characters: 


e The Duchess — The protagonist, sister to Ferdinand and the Cardinal. At the beginning she is a widow whose brothers take 
every precaution to keep from marriage, though later she secretly marries Antonio, and for this her brothers arrange to have 
her strangled. She is described as having a sweet countenance and noble virtue, unlike her brothers. She is also witty and 
clever, helping her keep up with her brothers’ banter, and has a tenderness and warmth which they lack. She has three 
children, two sons and a daughter by Antonio. (There is an inconsistency surrounding earlier children by her deceased 
husband, put down to a careless mistake by Webster.) Based on Giovanna d'Aragona, Duchess of Amalfi 

e Antonio Bologna — Antonio returned from France, full of scorn for the Italian courtiers whom he sees as more corrupt than 
the French. Antonio is the steward of the Duchess of Malfi's palace. His honesty and good judgment of character are traits 
well known to the other characters. He accepts the Duchess’ proposal of marriage because of her disposition rather than 
her beauty. Her marrying beneath her status is a problem, however, and their marriage has to remain a secret, as Antonio 
shares neither her title nor her money. 

e Delio—A courtier, who tries to woo Julia. Based on Matteo Bandello's self-depiction under this name, his purpose is to be 
the sounding board for his friend Antonio. Because he asks so many pertinent questions, he serves as a source of important 
information to the audience, and is privy to the secrets of Antonio's marriage and children. 

e Daniel de Bosola — A former servant of the Cardinal, now returned from a sentence in the galleys for murder. Publicly 
rejected by his previous employer the Cardinal, he is sent by Ferdinand to spy on the Duchess as her Provisor of Horse. 
(Ferdinand hopes to keep her away from marriage.) Bosola is involved in the murder of the Duchess, her children, Cariola, 
Antonio, the Cardinal, Ferdinand, and a servant. Witnessing the nobility of the Duchess and Antonio facing their deaths, 
he finally feels guilty, and seeks to avenge them. This change of heart makes him the play's most complex character. A 
malcontent! and cynic, he makes numerous critical comments on the nature of Renaissance society. (He is based on the 
historical Daniele de Bozolo, about whom little is known.) 


e The Cardinal — The brother to the Duchess and Ferdinand. A corrupt, icy cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church who 
keeps a mistress. He has arranged a spy (Bosola) to spy upon his sister — all this on the quiet, however, leaving others 
ignorant of his plotting. Of remorse, love, loyalty, or even greed, he knows nothing, and his reasons for hating his sister 
are a mystery. (Historically, his name was Luigi d'Aragona.) 

e Ferdinand — The Duke of Calabria and twin brother of the Duchess. Unlike his rational brother the Cardinal, Ferdinand 
has rages and violent outbursts disproportionate to the perceived offence. As a result of his regret for hiring Bosola to kill 
the Duchess, he gradually loses his sanity—he believes he is a wolf and digs up graves (lycanthropia’). (In reality, his name 
was Carlo, Marquis of Gerace.) 

e §Castruchio (Castruccio) — An old lord. His name plays on the word "castrated", suggesting impotence. He's the 
conventional elderly man with a young, unfaithful wife (Julia). He is genial and easygoing, attempting to stay on good 
terms with all. 

e Roderigo — A courtier 

e Grisolan — A courtier 

e = Silvio — A courtier 

e Pescara — A marquis, possibly Fernando d'Avalos 

e Cariola — The Duchess's waiting-woman who is privy to her secrets. She witnesses the Duchess's wedding and delivers 
her children. She dies tragically by strangling following the murder of the Duchess and the youngest children. Her name 
plays on the Italian carriolo, meaning "trundle-bed", where personal servants would have slept. 

e =Julia — Castruchio's wife and the Cardinal's mistress. She dies at the Cardinal's hands from a poisoned Bible. 

e Malateste — A hanger-on at the Cardinal's court. The name means ‘headache’. Referred to as a "mere stick of sugar candy" 
by the Duchess, he is yet another interchangeable courtier serving the sycophantic court. 

e Doctor — Sent for to diagnose Ferdinand's madness and his supposed "lycanthropia". 

e = There are also minor roles including courtiers, servants, officers, a mistress, the Duchess’s children, executioners, etc. 


' The malcontent is a character type that often appeared in early modern drama. The character is discontented with the social structure and other characters in the 
play, and is often an outsider who observes and comments on the action, and may even acknowledge they are in a play. Shakespeare's Richard III, Iago in Othello, 
and Jaques in As You Like It are typical malcontents. Important malcontents include Bosola in Webster's The Duchess of Malfi, Vindice in Middleton's The 
Revenger's Tragedy, Malevole in Marston's The Malcontent, and Hamlet in Shakespeare's Hamlet. 


? In folklore, a werewolf (Old English: werwulf, "man-wolf"), or occasionally lycanthrope /'latkon @roup/ (Greek: lukanthropos, "wolf-human"), is a human with 
the ability to shapeshift into a wolf (or, especially in modern film, a therianthropic* hybrid wolflike creature), either purposely or after being placed under a curse or 
affliction (often a bite or scratch from another werewolf) with the transformations occurring on the night of a full moon. Early sources for belief in this ability or 
affliction, called lycanthropy /la1'keen@rapi/, are Petronius (27—66) and Gervase of Tilbury (1150-1228). 


3 Therianthropy is the mythological ability of human beings to metamorphose into other animals by means of shapeshifting. It is possible that cave drawings found 
at Les Trois Fréres, in France, depict ancient beliefs in the concept. The best-known form of therianthropy is found in stories of werewolves. 


Synopsis: 

The play is set in the court of Malfi (Amalfi), Italy, from 1504 to 1510. The recently widowed Duchess falls in love with Antonio, 
a lowly steward. Her brothers, Ferdinand and the Cardinal, forbid her from remarrying, seeking to defend their inheritance and 
desperate to avoid a degrading association with a social inferior. Suspicious of her, they hire Bosola to spy on her. She elopes with 
Antonio and bears him three children secretly. Bosola eventually discovers that the Duchess is pregnant but does not know who 
the father is. 

Ferdinand, shown by now to be a depraved lunatic, threatens and disowns the Duchess. In an attempt to escape, she and Antonio 
concoct a story that Antonio has swindled her out of her fortune and must flee into exile. The Duchess takes Bosola into her 
confidence, unaware that he is Ferdinand's spy, and arranges for him to deliver her jewellery to Antonio at his hiding-place in 
Ancona. She will join them later, while pretending to make a pilgrimage to a nearby town. The Cardinal hears of the plan, 
instructs Bosola to banish the two lovers, and sends soldiers to capture them. Antonio escapes with their eldest son, but the 
Duchess, her maid, and her two younger children are returned to Malfi and die at the hands of Bosola's executioners, who are 
under Ferdinand's orders. This experience leads Bosola to turn against the brothers, and he decides to take up the cause of 
“revenge for the Duchess of Malfi” (5.2). 

The Cardinal confesses his part in the killing of the Duchess to his mistress, Julia, then murders her with a poisoned Bible. Bosola 
overhears the Cardinal plotting to kill him, so he visits the darkened chapel to kill the Cardinal at his prayers. Instead, he 
mistakenly kills Antonio, who has just returned to Malfi to attempt a reconciliation with the Cardinal. Bosola then stabs the 
Cardinal, who dies. In the braw] that follows, Ferdinand and Bosola stab each other to death. 

Antonio's elder son by the Duchess appears in the final scene and takes his place as the heir to the Malfi fortune. The son's 
decision is in spite of his father's explicit wish that he "fly the court of princes", a corrupt and increasingly deadly environment. 
The conclusion is controversial for some readers because they find reason to believe the inheriting son is not the rightful heir of 
the Duchess. The play briefly mentions a son who is the product of her first marriage and would therefore have a stronger claim to 
the duchy. Other scholars believe the mention of a prior son is just a careless error in the text. 


Sources: 

Webster's principal source was in William Painter's The Palace of Pleasure (1567), which was a translation of Frangois de 
Belleforest's French adaptation of Matteo Bandello's Novelle (1554). Bandello had known Antonio Beccadelli di Bologna in 
Milan before his assassination. He recounted the story of Antonio's secret marriage to Giovanna after the death of her first 


husband, stating that it brought down the wrath of her two brothers, one of whom, Luigi d'Aragona, was a powerful cardinal under 
Pope Julius I. Bandello says that the brothers arranged the kidnapping of the Duchess, her maid, and two of her three children by 
Antonio, all of whom were then murdered. Antonio, unaware of their fate, escaped to Milan with his oldest son, where he was 
later assassinated by a gang led by one Daniele Bozzolo. 

Webster's play follows this story fairly faithfully, but departs from the source material by depicting Bozzolo as a conflicted figure 
who repents, kills Antonio by mistake, then turns on the brothers killing them both. In fact the brothers were never accused of the 
crime in their lifetimes and died of natural causes. 


Main themes 


Corruption 

Abuse of power 

Status of women and responsibility for the tragedy 
Cruelty 

Class 

Objectification: 

The Duchess is often criticised (Clifford Leech condemned her for her ‘irresponsible overturning of a social code’) for 
stepping out of the societal expectations of a widow in sixteenth century England. As a widow, the Duchess gains a new power 
and independence, which angers her brothers. As a female in a position of power, she is expected to hold the throne and obey 
the patriarchal figures in the court, specifically her two brothers, the Cardinal and Ferdinand. The Cardinal and Ferdinand are 
in line to receive the inheritance if the Duchess does not have any children, so controlling her sexual affairs becomes their 
singular focus. Rather than respecting her autonomy and wishes, they aim to control her sexuality and diminish her 
independence. In Act I, Scene I, Ferdinand makes this clear when he states, "Nay, / I mean the tongue: variety of courtship. / 
What cannot a neat knave with a smooth tale / Make a woman believe? Farewell, lusty widow" (1.1.247—250). He is solely 
focused on preserving her chastity, so he views her as an object, rather than a human being. The continued objectification of 
the Duchess from her brothers conveys males' perceived ability to control a woman's body in the society of the 16th century. 


Theatrical devices: 

The play makes use of various theatrical devices, some of them derived from Senecan Tragedy which includes violence and 
bloodshed on the stage. Act III, Scene IV is a mime scene, in which a song is sung in honour of the Cardinal, who gives up his 
robes and invests himself with the attire of a soldier, and then performs the act of banishing the Duchess. The whole scene is 
commented upon by two pilgrims, who condemn the harsh behaviour of the Cardinal towards the Duchess. That the scene is set 
against the backdrop of the Shrine of Our Lady of Loretto, a religious place, adds to its sharp distinction between good and evil, 
justice and injustice. 

Act V, Scene iii, features an important theatrical device, echo, which seems to emanate from the grave of the Duchess, in her 
voice. In its totality, it reads: "Deadly accent. A thing of sorrow. That suits it best. Ay, wife's voice. Be mindful of thy safety. O fly 
your fate. Thou art a dead thing. Never see her more." The echo repeats the last words of what Antonio and Delio speak, but is 
selective. It adds to the sense of the inevitability of Antonio's death, while highlighting the role of fate. 


The 1623 quarto: 

The Duchess of Malfi was first performed between 1613 and 1614 by the King's Men, an acting group to which Shakespeare 
belonged. The printer was Nicholas Okes and the publisher was John Waterson. However, the play was not printed in quarto (a 
smaller, less expensive edition than the larger folio) until 1623. The title page of this particular edition tells us that the play was 
printed privately. The title page also informs readers that the play text includes numerous passages that were cut for performance. 
The 1623 quarto is the only substantive version of the play in circulation today, and modern editions and productions are based on 
it. Notable is that, on the title page of the 1623 quarto, a clear distinction is drawn between the play in performance and the play as 
a text to be read. 


In popular culture: 


e Sleeping Murder (1976) by Agatha Christie uses the lines Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young 
as the novel's central refrain. 

e Cover Her Face by P. D. James uses the first part of the quote as the title and as a comment made by the first 
witness on the scene of a young murdered woman. 

e = The Skull Beneath the Skin by P. D. James centres around an aging actress who plans to perform The Duchess 
of Malfi in a Victorian castle theatre. The novel takes its title from 7. S. Eliot's famous characterisation of 
Webster's work in his poem ‘Whispers of Immortality’. 

e Inthe culmination of John le Carré's Call for the Dead, Smiley is reported to have been quoting from The 
Duchess of Malfi in his delirium — "J bade thee when I was distracted of my wits go kill my dearest friend, and 
thou hast done it", according to Peter Guillam. 

e Queen of the Damned by Anne Rice uses the lines Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She died young, as a 
quote from Lestat to his vampire child, Claudia. 


e Stephen Fry's novel The Stars' Tennis Balls takes its title from Bosola’'s line in the play. 

e Inthe novel Too Many Clients by Rex Stout, a character that does not want to tell his name quotes Other sins 
only speak; murder shrieks out. The quotation allows Nero Wolfe to find him. 

e InT.H. White's novel The Once and Future King (1958), the character Cully quotes from the play: "Why, but 
two nights since, one met the duke ‘bout midnight in a lane behind Saint Mark's Church, with the leg of a man 
upon his shoulder: and he howled fearfully." 

e Angela Carter drew inspiration for her werewolf stories, The Company of Wolves and Wolf-Alice, in The 
Bloody Chamber from The Duchess of Malfi, most notably the line "hairy on the inside", but also "the 
howling of the wolf is music to the screech-owl", and "I'll go hunt the badger by owl-light. 'Tis a deed of 
darkness." 

e In Ngaio Marsh's 1959 novel Singing in the Shrouds, Mr. Merryman, a retired school teacher and one of 
several passengers suspected of being a serial killer, argues that The Duchess of Malfi is better than Hamlet or 
Macbeth and that Othello is much better than all of them. 


Quotes: 


‘We are merely the stars' tennis balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them.’ 
Bosola, to Antonio after accidentally stabbing him. Act 5, Sc.4. 


‘Do you not weep? 
Other sins only speak; murder shrieks out. 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens.’ 
Bosola, to Ferdinand upon gazing on the dead body of the Duchess. Act 4, Sc. 2. 


‘Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She died young.’ 
Ferdinand, after looking at the dead body of his sister the Duchess. Act 4, Sc.2. 


‘She and I were twins; 
And should I die this instant, I had liv'd 
Her time to a minute.’ 
Ferdinand, after looking at the dead body of his sister the Duchess. Act 4, Sc.2. 


‘Tt seems she was born first: 
You have bloodily approv'd the ancient truth, 
That kindred commonly do worse agree 
Than remote strangers.’ 
Bosola, in response to Ferdinand. Act 4, Sc. 2. 


‘Whether we fall by ambition, blood or lust, 
Like diamonds we are cut with our own dust.’ 
Ferdinand's dying words. Act 5, Sc.5. 


‘The Duchess: Diamonds are of most value 
They say, that have pass'd through most jewellers hands 
Ferdinand: Whores, by that rule, are precious.’ 
The Duchess speaks of remarrying. Act 1, Sc. 2, 1.262-264. 
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